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where the poorer among the peasantry found work at low wages; alms thus bestowed from a distance were indiscriminate, capricious, and always very inadequate."
''Further, the central Government undertook to teach the peasantry the art of enriching themselves. It caused the distribution of small pamphlets upon the science of agriculture by its intendants and their sub-delegates, offered prizes, and kept up, at a great expense, nursery grounds, of which it distributed the produce.
" It would seem to have been more wise to have lightened the weight and modified the inequality of the burdens which then oppressed agriculture, but such an idea never seems to have occurred/'
" The towns could neither establish an octroi, nor sell, nor sue, nor administer their property, nor even employ their own surplus revenues without an order in council, made on the report of the intendant. All their public works were executed on plans and estimates approved of by the council, generally by engineers of the State. The Government was always consulted; it regulated public festivities, caused salutes to be fired and houses to be illuminated "
tl The officials were clever men in their profession, thoroughly possessed in all the details of administration, but, in the great science of government, which teaches the comprehension of the general movement of society, the appreciation of what is passing in the mind of the masses, and the foreknowledge of the probable results, they were just as much novices as the people itself." As for taxation. "In Languedoc the tax was on real property; its fixed and known base was a survey which had been carefully made and was renewed every thirty years, and in which the lands were divided according to their fertility into three classes"
Another point of resemblance will arouse painful reminiscences in Indian officials. " The Comptroller-General gradually took upon himself all the affairs that, had any thing to do with money, that is to say, almost the whole administration."
Some allege that the Financial Department in India is similarly assuming authority ; that they have recently seen questions referred to it, such as the propriety of a judge's proceedings as a judge, the literary and utilitarian merit of a gazetteer. It is possible that this department will soon not advise, but decide, and partly from a rupee point of view, such matters as the elevation of the native civil service, permanent settlement, armament of native troops, retention of salt-duties, the existence or otherwise of a famine, In one matter the state of things in provinces like Oudh is more backward than France exhibited.
"The judicial administration of the old monarchy was complicated, troublesome, tedious, and expensive, but servility towards